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chapter on toxin-antitoxin. The student is referred to this chapter.
More detailed information can be obtained in one of the various
texts of medical bacteriology given in the reference list at the end
of this chapter.
Diagnosis. Diphtheria is diagnosed by isolating and identifying
the causal organism. The organism must be isolated in pure culture.
Then 0.5 ml. of an emulsified growth is injected subcutaneously into
each of two guinea pigs for a virulence test. One of these animals
is given a protective dose of antitoxin. If the organism is C. diph-
theriae the unprotected guinea pig will die in 96 hours and show
typical lesions of the disease. The protected guinea pig remains
alive.
Corynebacterlum pyogenes
Synonyms and History. Bacillus pyogenes, Bacterium pyogenes,
Hemophilus pyogenes.
Kitt, in 1890, was apparently the first to observe this organism
in caseous pneumonia in the pig. It was isolated from the cow and
described by Lucet in 1893. Poels, in 1897, called the organism
Bacillus polyarthritidis because he found it in arthritis in calves.
In 1902 Grips found the organism in swine pneumonia, and in 1903
Kunneman observed it in cases of suppuration in the cow. Glage
studied bovine and swine strains of the organism in 1903, concluded
that they were identical, and used the name Bacillus pyogenes.
Since that time numerous studies of the organism, isolated chiefly
from chronic suppurative lesions in the bovine and swine but
occasionally from goats and sheep, have been made.
This organism had been considered to be pleomorphic and
Gram-positive by most investigators; however, Priewe in 1911
considered it to be related to the influenza bacillus; in fact, he
reported that antiserum of Bacillus pyogenes agglutinated suspen-
sions of Bacillus influenzae. The organism was first included in the
diphtheroid group and called Corynebacterium pyogenes (Glage)
by Eberson in 1918.
Distribution and Transmission. Reports of this organism have
been contributed from all quarters of the world where animals
have been domesticated. In most cases the disease which it causes
is chronic and occurs sporadically in the herd. Acute types of
pneumonia in swine have been reported, however, which indicates
that the organism may be of herd significance at times. In such
cases transmission may be directly from one animal to another.
In most cases it appears probable that the infection is due to the
presence of the organism normally upon mucous membranes and
skin. Hancock and Kelly have isolated C. pyogenes from the semen
of apparently healthy bulls. Ruebke, and likewise Morgan, Johans-